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"MEN  OF  LIGHT  ANP  LEADING." 


OTTAWA,    CANADA,    JULY"  1886. 


ADDRESS  OFTHE  CANADIAN  PARLIAMENT 


HEIR,  MAJESTY, 

In  Relation  to  the  Condition  of  Ireland,  based  on  Resolu- 
tions moved  by  the  Hon.  John  Costigan,  in  May,  1882. 

 o  


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY: 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign: 

We  desire  respectfully  to  suggest  to  Your  Majesty,  that  Caii;ula  and  its  inhabitants  have 
prospered  exceedingly  under  the  Federal  system,  allowing  to  each  Province  of  the  Dominion 
considerable  powers  of  self-government,  and  would  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  ii  consistent 
with  the  Integrity  and  well  being  ol  the  Empire,  if  the  lights  and  status  of  the  minority  are 
fully  protected  and  secured,  sure  means  may  he  found  of  meeting  the  expressed  desire  of  so  many 
of  Tour  Irla'.i  subjects  in  that  regard,  so  that  Ireland  may  become  a  source  of  strength  to \our 
Majesty's  Empire,  a  id  that  Your  Majesty's  Irish  subjects  at  home  anil  abroad  may  feel  the  same 
veneration  lor  the  'UUice  ol  Your  Majesty's  rule,  and  the  same  devotion  to,  and  affection  for,  our 
common  Hag,  as  are  now  felt  by  all  classes  of  Your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  this  Dominion. 

We  would  inrther  express  a  hope  that  the  time  has  come  when  Your  Majesty's  clemency  may, 
without  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be  extended  to  those  persons,  who  are 
now  imprisoned  in  Ireland  charged  with  political  offences  only,  and  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
personal  liberty  restored  to  them. 

We  pray  that  the  blessings  of  Your  Majesty's  Reign  may,  for  Your  people's  sake,  belong 
continued. 

DAVID  LEWIS  MAOPHKRSON. 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
JOS   GODEKIC  HI, A  N<  'H  ET, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


CABLE  MESSAGE  FROM  HON  JOHN  COSTIGAN  TO  MR.  PARNELL  :— - 

Ottawa.;  May  3rd,  1886. 

"Parnell,  M.P.,  London,  Eng. 

"As  mover  of  the  Irish  resolutions  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  April,  '82,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Irish  representatives  in  Parliament,  I  desire  to  convey  through  you  to  our  lellow  subjects 
iu  Ireland  an  exoression  of  our  deep  sympathy  in  their  struggle  for  Home  Utile. 

We  re-affirm  the  Bemiments  contained  iu  those  resolutions,  and  without  presuming  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  the  details  ol  any  particular  measure  propounded,  we  desi  e  to  declare  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  our  gratification  at  the  general  recognition  of  those  views,  which  has 
taken  place  since  1882.  and  to  exoress  our  hope  that  the  time  has  come  when,  without  injury 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  any  section  of  it,  such  a  system  of  self-government 
limy  be  given  to  the  Irish  people  as  will  meet  their  reasonable  demands,  and  fulfil  the  anticipa- 
tions which  have  been  s  >  highly  cherished  in  their  behalf  by  many  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  iu 
this  portion  of  the  Umpire. 

"Costigan." 

REPLY. 

House  of  Commons  Library,  May,  1886. 
DkakS'k, — I  desire  to  express  to  you,  and  also  to  the  Irish  representatives  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  the  cordial  thanks  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  for  Ihe  lengthy  and  important 
•message  which  you  cabled  to  me  on  tne  4th  instant.  This  expression  ol  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
yourself  and  our  friends  in  the  Canadian  Assembly  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  cause  ; 
and  it  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  strengthening  our  position  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

1  am. 

With  much  respect, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  S.  Parnki.l. 

Hon.  John  Costigan.  M.P., 

Canadian  Parliament. 

Ottawa. 


QUEBEC  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

HOME    ZELTJXjIE  EESOLUTIOITS. 

(Tith  February,  1886.) 

"  '  Resolved — Whereas  the  right  ot  self-government  is  sacred  to  the 
Canadian  people,  and  whereas  they  believe  and  know  from  actual  experi- 
ence that  constitutional  government  brings  strength,  peace,  union,  and 
prosperity  to  a  nation,  be  it  resolved  that  this  House,  always  sensible  to 
everything  tending  to  the  greater  welfare,  pi  ogress  and  happiness  of  every 
section  of  the  Empire,  desires  to  accord  its  warm  appreciation  and  great 
pleasure  at  the  initiation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Legislation  of  a 
character  to  give  local  government  to  Ireland. 

"  '  Resolved— That  this  house  regards  with  great  satisfaction  and 
sympathy  the  nob  e  efforts  of  the  Right  Hon.W.  E.  Gladstone  to  peacefully 
solve  the  problem  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  without  disintegrating  the 
Empire. 

'  Resolved  —  That  the  Speaker  of  this  house  be  directed  to  communi- 
cate a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Righr.  Hon.  W.  E  Gladstone.' 

"  Signed,      J.  Wurtele,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

"Attest  C.  Delorme,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada .  " 
Mr.  Gladstone  acknowledged  the  above  resolutions  by  cablegram,  and 
then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  in 

Favour  of  Home  Rule. 

On  7th  May,  1S86,  on  motion  of  Hon.  John  C<  stigan,  Minister  of  Inland 
Revenue,  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  expressed  their  adhesion  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  Joint  Address  of  1^82,  in  the  following  terms  : 

''  The  Commons  of  Canada  desire  to  express  their  deep  and  abiding  in- 
"  terest  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  fellow  subjects  in  Ireland, 
"  and  their  adhesion  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Joint  Address  of 
"  both  Houses  ot  the  Canadian  Parliament  passed  in  the  Session  of  1882." 

THE  DUBLIN  NATION.    June  1886). 

"  The  Irish  people  must  feel  grateful  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
the  R.  of  sympathy  with  Home  Pule  passed  by  that  body,  we  might  say 
unanimously,  a  lew  days  ago.  A  division  was  taken  on  the  R,  but  the 
question  lay  between  hat  form  of  words  and  one  still  strorger  which  had 
previously  been  proposed,  so  that  b  » t h  parties  voted  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  Horre  Rule  for  Ireland."   *      *  * 

The  Parliament  of  Canada  has  declared  for  a  Parliament  for  Ireland; 
the  fact  must  have  weight  with  English  statesmen  : 

*  IT  WILL  FOR  EVER  BE  GRATEFULLY  REMEMBERED  BY  THE  IRISH  PEOPLE." 

"  UNITED  IRELAND."  (June,  18S6>. 

"  Great  capital  is  sought  to  be  made  by  a  couple  of  Tory  papers  <vt  of 
the  fact  that  the  Dominion  House  of  Parliament  has  by  a  laigo  majority 
rejected  the  Resolution  of  Mr.  Blake  in  favour  of  self  goven  nient.  On 
looking  at  this  telegraphed  report  of  ti  e  debates  on  the  question,  we  aie 
opaque  enough  to  fail  to  discover  ai  y  grounds  for  Toiy  delight.  The 
amendment  of  Mr.  Oostivan,  a  member  of  the  Ministry,  differed  very  little 
in  substance,  though  it  did  in  construction,  from  the  pr<  posed  resolution. 
It  expressed  a  cordial  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Irish 
people  and  adhered  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  former  address  to 
the  Crown. 

Now  where  is  the  cause  of  our  contemporary  s  unholy  joy  7  Between 
amendment  and  J  esolution  it  is  all  but  a  case  of  tweedle-duni  and 
tweedle-dee. 

The  advantage,  if  any,  is  on  the  side  of  Irish  liberty;  for  it  is  from  the 
responsible  Ministry  those  good  wishes  emanate,  not  from  the  irresponsible 
Opposition." 


Magnificent  appeal  in  behalf  of  Ireland  from  His  Lordship 
the  Bishop  of  Kingston,  Canada,  Dr.  J.  V  Chary , 
S.T.D.,  concluding  his  pastoral  letter  of  3rd  June,  1886. 


u  In  conclusion.  We  entreat  you  to  ask  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  your  churches  to  pour  forth  most 
earnest  supplications  to  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  Kings  and 
Nations,  through  our  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  all- 
powerful  intercession  of  His  blessed  Mo' her.  to  look  corn- 
passionately  on  poor  Ireland  in  this  most  critical  hour  of 
her  prolonged  national  straggle.     Much  and  oft  she  has 
suffered,  as  no  other  nation  on  earth  has  suffered,  through 
the  vicissitudes  of   ages.     For  seven  long  centuries  the 
tears  of  sorrow  have  hardly  ever  ceased  to  trickle  down  the 
cheeks  of  this  Niobe  of  the  Nations.    Despoiled  of  her 
property,  she  has  been  stigmatized  as  a  pauper  and  an  alien 
upon  her  own  fertile  soil.     Expelled  violently  from  her 
ancient  and  world  renowned  seats  of  learning,  she  has  been 
reproached  with  her  children's  enforced  ignorance.  Stripped 
of  citizenship  and  every  political  privilege,  she  has  been 
mocked  in  her  shame,  as  disentitled  to  the  common  rights 
of  humanity;    and  chained  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
mightiest  of  Empires,  she  has  been  dragged  through  the 
world's  arena,  and  made  a  spectacle  for  the  jeers  and  taunts 
of  the  multitude  that  close  round  the  conqueror's  way,  and 
a  butt  for  the  venomous  calumnies  of  the  countless  host  of 
flatterers,  literary  and  political,  that  sing  the  victor's  praises 
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for  place  and  pay.  But  there  are  two  most  ennobling  gifts 
of  heaven,  of  which  Ireland  has  never  been  robbed  by  force 
or  fraud,  namely  the  faith  of  St.  Patrick  and  her  ancient 
nationhood.  These  are  her  imperishable  inheritance,  the 
dual  principle  of  her  indestructible  vitality.  By  God's  decree 
she  has  preserved  them  through  weal  and  woe;  and  not  to 
sword  and  gibbet  and  penal  laws,  nor  to  the  crafty  and 
more  potent  policy  of  corruption,  has  she  ever  yielded  an  iota 
or  tittle  of  this  two-fold  imprescriptible  right.  They  are 
hers  till  time  shall  be  no  more;  and  her  children  shall  con- 
tinue to  inherit  them  from  her,  and  hold  them  in  undivided 
unity  with  her,  even  in  their  sea  divided  homes  of  the  Dis- 
persion. Let  us  pray  from  day  to  day,  for  the  next  forty 
days,  that  the  God  of  truth  and  justice,  of  mercy  and 
holiness,  shall  so  order  events  in  Great  Britian  and  Ireland 
in  the  approaching  elections,  that  our  much  afflicted  country 
shall  come  out  victorious  from  this  supreme  constitutional 
campaign,  and  be  free  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  national 
liberty,  in  pursuit  of  national  peace  and  prosperity,  by  the 
guidance  of  her  native  Legislature,  with  a  heart  full  of 
gratitude  to  the  sovereign  Lord  of  Lords  in  heaven,  and  to 
that  '  Grand  Old  Man,'  who  is  the  central  figure  of  Euro- 
pean statesmanship,  England's  uncrowned  ruler,  and  the 
most  unselfish  and  magnanimous  of  Ii eland's  benefactors." 

Given  at  Kingston  this  3rd  day  of  June,  the  Feast  of 
Our  Lord's  Ascension,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  six. 

By  Order  of  His  Lordship, 

Thomas  Kiclly,  Secretary. 
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UNCOXQUERED. 


("  United  Ireland;'  June  19th,  1S8G  ) 
The  most  prominent  figure  in  the  whole  world  at  this 
moment  is  that  old  man  of  seventy-seven  who  leads  in  this 
desperate  war  of  justice  against  privilege,  prejudice,  and 
caste.  He  towers  by  the  head  and  shoulders  over  the  great 
men  of  the  age.  He  stands  out  from  the  ordinary  ruck  of 
humanity  in  clear  distinct  relief  as  a  man  on  a  sunlit  hill 
outlined  against  the  sky.  He  has  no  prototype  in  history 
or  in  notion.  His  character  and  career  are  alike  without 
parallel.  Now  that  there  is  a  brief  lull  in  the  political 
storm  the  time  may  not  seem  inopportune  to  glance  quickly 
back  on  his  life,  whom  soon  agf.in  we  hope  to  see  "striding 
the  blast "  that  must  sweep  his  opponents  into  space.  It  is 
hard  to  realize — it  is  impossible  to  realize — that  he  is  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  age.  The  more  we  think  of  it  the  more 
our  wonder  grows.  Let  us  take  some  old  man  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, some  man  whose  years  stretch  seven  years  be- 
yond the  allotted  span  of  man's  life.  Let  us  try  to  fancy  him 
bearing  the  constant  work,  the  late  hours,  the  fierce  mental 
strain  of  the  H^use  of  Commons  in  which  strong  young 
men  age  and  wither  before  their  time.  Fix  on  some  old 
fogey  friend,  with  all  his  half  childlike  ways  and  fancies 
and  comforts,  living  a  quasi-mechanical  life ;  fancy  him 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  swaying  the  destinies  of 
the  Empire,  bodily  embarking  in  a  colossal  straggle,  electri- 
fying, enthralling  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  eloquence, 
stirring  men's  hearts  in  their  own  despite,,  and  winning 
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reluctant  applause  even  from  the  most  malignant  oppo- 
nents. We  cannot  fancy  it.  The  physical  power  of  the 
old  man  is  as  wonderful  as  his  intellectual  pre-eminence, 
and  scarcely  less  sublime.  His  first  birthday,  the  29th 
of  December,  1S09,  stretches  away  back  into  the  infancy  of 
the  century  that  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Nor  was  "  the 
God-like  reason  "  with  which  Gon  endowed  him  permitted 
to  "  rust  unused  "  Of  that  long  life  fifty-five  years  was 
devoted  to  the  untiring  service  of  his  country.  He  was 
the  youngest  as  he  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years- -before  the 
great  majority  of  men  now  living  on  the  earth  had  been 
born — Mr.  Gladstone  was  elected  as  Conservative  repre- 
sentative of  the  borough  of  Newark.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  even  then  the  heart  of  the  ardent  young  Tory  was 
with  the  peonle.  W?  subjoin  a  single  paragraph  from  his 
first  election  a  Idress.  It  has  that  earnest  eloquence  which 
age  cannot  wither  or  custom  stale.  "  Principles,"  he  de- 
clared, "are  now  arrayed  against  our  institutions,  and  not 
by  truckling,  not  by  temporizing,  not  by  oppression  nor 
^corruption,  but  by  principles  they  must  be  met.  Amongst 
the  first  results  should  be  a  sedulous  and  special  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  poor  founded  upon  the  rule  that  those 
who  are  the  least  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  should  be 
most  regarded  by  others.  Particularly  it  is  a  duty  to  en- 
deavour by  every  means  that  labour  may  receive  adequate 
remuneration,  which,  unhappily,  amongst  several  classes  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  is  not  now  the  case.  Whatever 
measures,  therefore,  whether  by  correction  of  the  poor  laws, 
allotment  of  cottage  grounds  or  otherwise,  tend  to  support 


this  object  I  deem  entitled  to  the  warmest  support."  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  original  three-acre-and-a-cow  policy,  there- 
fore, would  seem  to  be  but  slightly  developed  from  the 
policy  announced  some  years  before  he  was  born,  by  the 
leader  whom  he  has  so  recently  betrayed.  What  might  not 
be  expected  from  a  young  man  who  won  constituencies  and 
formulated  humane  reforms  while  his  contemporaries  were 
at  college  ]  What  could  be  expected  that  was  not  amply 
realized  in  his  subsequent  career  ?  He  strode  on  trom 
service  to  service  and  from  triumph  to  triumph.  Within 
the  recollections  of  middle-aged  men  his  history  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  advancing  Liberal  party  in  England  He 
dropped  old  prejudices  as  he  proceeded.  His  heart  and 
mind  opened  more  and  more  as  he  advanced  in  years.  And 
the  youth  who  in  October,  1832,  won  the  pocket-borough, 
Newark,  as  the  Tory  nominee  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
is  in  1886,  the  leader  of  the  British  democracy  which  he 
has  enfranchised.  Such  a  development  is,  indeed,  rare. 
Radicals  and  reformers  are  only  too  often  hardened  and 
crusted  by  approaching  age  into  rigid  and  narrow-minded 
Conservatives.  There  was  as  much  sober  truth  as  sarcasm 
in  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill's  declaration  at  the  last 
election  that  he  hesitated  about  opposing  John  Bright  for 
Birmingham  in  the  belief  that  he  might,  possibly  contest 
the  seat  himself  on  a  Conservative  platform.  Mr.  Bright 
might  have  done  so  without  much  violence  to  his  latter-day 
speeches  or  convictions.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  of  a  different 
type.  His  heart  and  mind  ripened  like  a  winter  pear  under 
the  snow  of  age.    If  Mr.  Bright  shrank  back  farther  and 
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farther  into  his  shell  as  years  rolled  by  and  night  approach- 
ed, Mr.  Gladstone  is  best  typified  in  the  exquisite  lines  in 
which  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  moralizes  over  the  Cham- 
bered Nautilus  : 

"  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions  0  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll, 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past, 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  out-grown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea." 
Even  in  his  salad  Tory  days,  as  we  have  seen,  his  heart 
was  with  the  people,  but  his  zeal  grew  deeper  and  waxed 
warmer  as  his  genius  was  matured  by  age  and  experience. 
His  predominant  influence  in  England  is  but  the  fair  price 
paid  for  the  numberless  and  invaluable  services  he  has 
rendered  the  Democracy — services  successively  denounced 
as  confiscation,  revolution,  and  treason  to  the 'Constitution 
by  the  party  with  whom  the  model  Democrat,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, now  unites  to  oppose  him.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
triumphs  have  been  numerous  and  splendid,  but  he  has  not 
been  without  his  defeats.  The  closest  parallel — si  licet 
parvos  componere  magnis — to  the  historic  scene  of  June 
8th,  1880,  is  to  be  found  in  the  exciting  debate  and  division 
on  the  Reform  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  after  the 
Eastern  Kecess  in  1866.  it  was  not  a  very  terrifying 
Reform  Bill  as  we  look  at  such  tilings  in  our  days;  it  pro- 
posed to  enfranchise  400,000  voters  at  the  outside.  But  it 
met  with  a  terrible  opposition.  Then,  as  now,  the  danger 
was  from  a  party  of  disaffected  and  treacherous  Liberals 
who  lent  backbone  to  the  Opposilion,  and  who,  then,  for 
the  first  time,  became  known  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cave 
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of  Adullam.  Tne  title,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  given  by 
Mr.  John  Bright,  who,  in  his  old  age,  has  been  coaxed  into 
a  cave  himself.  He  was  denouncing  Mr.  Horsman  and 
Mr.  Lowe,  who  were  the  Harrington  and  Chamberlain 
of  that  revolt  ''They  had  retired,"  he  said,  "  into  what 
miglr  be  called  their  political  Cave  of  Adullam,  into  which 
they  have  invited  everyone  who  was  in  distress  and  every- 
one who  was  discontented,  and  made  themselves  captains 
over  them."  The  speeches  in  the  debate  read  like  speeches 
with  which  the  country  has  been  recently  inundated,  and 
will  be  until  after  the  General  Election.  That  tame  little 
Bill  was  denounced  with  the  same  ferocious  and  unreason- 
ing vehemence  and  virulence  as  the  Home  Rule  measure. 
It  would  be  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire  and  the  des- 
truction of  the  Constitution.  Take  a  specimen  at  random 
from  the  speech  ot  Mr.  Lowe.  "  Surely,"  he  declared,  '"the 
heroic  work  of  so  many  centuries,  the  matchless  achieve- 
ment of  so  many  wise  heads  and  strong  hands,  deserves  a 
noMer  consummation  than  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
revolutionary  passion  or  the  maudlin  enthusiasm  of  human- 
ity." There  have  been  many  franchise  extensions  since  that 
day.  Mr.  Lowe  has  voted  for  some  of  them  himself,  and 
has  got  his  peerage  as  a  reward,  but  "  the  heroic  work,  the 
matchless  achievement,"  etc.,  are  still  in  vigorous  existence. 
It  was  a  significant  incident  in  that  campaign  that  when  the 
Liberals  were  driven  from  office  a  larger  measure  was  forth- 
with introduced  and  carried  by  the  Tories.  But  the  most 
startling  parallel  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  peroration  of 
the  two  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  those  two 
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memorable  occasions  at  the  close  of  the  debates.  Through 

both  these  runs  the  presentiment  of  an  immediate  defeat 

and  the  conviction  of  a  future  victory.    Twenty  years  ago, 

addressing  the  motley  opponents  of  reform,  he  declared : 

"You  cannot  fight  against  the  future.  Time  is  on  our  side. 
The  great  social  forces  which  move  onward  in  their  might  and 
majesty,  and  which  the  tumult  of  our  debates  does  not  for  a  moment 
impede  or  disturb — these  great  social  forces  are  against  you.  They 
are  marshalled  on  our  side,  and  the  banner  which  we  now  carry  in  this 
fight,  though  perhaps  at  some  moment  it  may  droop  over  our  sinking 
heads?,  yet  soon  again  it  will  float  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  and  will  be 
borne  by  the  firm  hands  of  the  united  people,  perhaps  not  to  say  an 
easy,  but  to  a  certain  and  not  far-distant  victory." 

Compare  this  with  the  still  suHimer  peroration  addresed 

the  other  night  to  the  mix-cum-gathernm  majority — the 

rabble  ront  of  Tories  and  Whigs  who  were  already  exulting 

in  their  anticipated  triumph  :  — 

"You  have  wealth,  you  have  rank,  you  have  station,  you  have 
organization,  and  you  have  power.  What  have  we  ? — We  think  we 
have  the  people's  hearts  (cheers).  We  believe  and  know  that  we 
have  the  promise  of  the  harvest  of  the  future  (loud  cheers).  As  to  the 
people's  hearts,  you  may  dispute  it,  and  dispute  it  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity. It  is  a  matter  about  which  you  may  ask  for  proof.  As  to  the 
harvest  of  the  future,  I  doubt  if  you  have  so  much  confidence,  and  I 
believe  that  there  is  in  the  breast  of  many  a  man  who  means  to  vote 
against  us  to-night  a  profound  misgiving  approaching  even  iu  some 
places  to  a  deep  conviction  (hear,  hear),  that  the  end  will  be  as  we 
forsee  it,  and  not  as  you  forsee  it,  but  that  the  ebbing  tide  is  with  you 
and  the  flowing  tide  is  with  us  (loud  cheers.)" 

There  is  an  inspiring  prophecy  in  the  words.    We  pray 

God  the  glory  of  the  approaching  triumph  may  be  his. 

Defeated   he  Las  been,  but  conquered  rever.     He  may 

justly  arrogate  to  himself  the  proud  humility  of  the  gieatest 

knight  of  Arthur's  table,  who  declared: — 

"Thrown  have  I  been,  not  once  but  many  a  time, 
Victor  from  vanquished  issues  at  the  last, 
And  overthrower  from  being  overthrown." 


HOME  RULE  DEBATE. 


CLOSING  SCEUES. 

MR.  SEXTON. 

(Parliamentary  Correspondence  "  United  Ireland.'  ) 
# 

The  speech  in  which  Mr.  Sexton  replied  to  Mi\ 
Chambeilain  was  one  of  those  rare  masterpieces  which 
mark  with  a  red  letter  in  Parliamentary  annals  that  day  on 
which  they  are  delivered.  For  nearly  two  hours  the  orator 
enchanted  and  delighted  the  same  crowded  House  that  had 
gathered  to  hear  Mr.  Chamberlain.  To  appreciate  this  feat 
it  should  be  remembered  that  before  the  speech  was  half 
spoken  it  began  to  encroach  on  the  dinner  hour,  and  dinner 
hour,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  as  sacred  a  period  to  the 
true  Briton  as  muezzin-time  to  the  pious  Turk.  What  magic 
must  there  have  been  in  the  orator's  voice  to  charm  several 
hundred  luxury-loving  John  Bulls  into  breaking  their  din- 
ner appointments,  &c.  Mr.  Sexton  is,  indeed,  a  genius  in, 
debate.  Every  weapon  and  every  allurement  of  Parlia- 
mentary oratory  are  at  his  command.  His  speech  was  a 
wonderful  fabric,  in  which  satire,  humor,  pathos,  argumen- 
tation, and  exhortation  were  interwoven  with  such  grace 
and  skill  that  each  quality  relieved  the  other  and  height- 
ened its  effect,  and  the  hearers  rose  after  their  long  sitting 
not  wearied  but  refreshed.  Mr.  Sexton's  is  the  ideal  par- 
liamentary  manner — quiet   and   i elf-possessed  —  a  manner 
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Avhcse  every  inflection  tells  when  it  rises  sometimes  to  the 
high  key  of  passion,  or  sinks  to  the  minor  tones  of  pathos, 
or  sparkles  with  fun.  Mr.  Sexton's  peroration  was  most 
eloquent,  and  when  with  softened  accents  he  told  of  the 
love  and  gratitude  which  the  Irish  people  would  forever 
wind  around  the  name  of  Gladstone,  whose  statue  they 
would  raise  in  the  hall  of  their  legislature,  and  when  the 
aged  minister,  with  head  bent  in  an  altitude  of  pathetic 
dignity,  listened  to  his  words,  it  was  a  moment  and  a  scene 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

#  *• 

Mr. SEXTOS. —The  right  lion. gentleman  (Mr.  Chamber- 
lain) has  stated  that  a  dissolution  has  no  terrors  for  him! 
Why  should  it1?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  will  go  to  the 
country  masquerading  us  a  Unionist  Liberal,  but  depending 
on  the  regular  Tory  \<»te  (Iiish  cheers).  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  already  lound  a  good  godfather  in  the  shape 
of  Lord  Brabourne  (Irish  cheers  and  laughter).  Lord  Bra- 
bourne  has  appealed  to  the  Tory  electors  of  West  Birming- 
ham to  save  the  right  hon.  gentleman  from  political  extinc- 
tion (laughter).  Did  ever  misfortune  make  an  ex-Radical 
Liberal  acquainted  with  a  stranger  bedfellow  than  Lord 
Brabourne  (cheers  and  laughter).  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man has  niade  a  very  misleading  allusion  to  the  case  of 
Canada.  The  analogy  between  Canada  and  Ireland  rests 
not  on  details  but  on  principles  (hear,  hear).  The  princi- 
ple of  resemblance  was  that  Canada  was  discontented  and 
rebellious  till  she  got  what  she  wanted,  and  when  she  ob- 
tained what  she  wanted  she  became  contented  and  loyal. 
The  difference  between  Canada  ami  Ireland  is  this  —  ihat 
Canada  is  3/H)0  miles  away,  whilst  J i eland  is  three  hours 
away  (Irish  cheers).  The  substance  of  what  we  want  is 
contained  in  the  pages  of  the  Bill,  and  if  that  Bill  passes 
into  law  the  settlement  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  Canada 
will  be  precisely  and  absolutely  reproduced  in  the  case  of 
Ireland. 
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THE  FOX  HAS  COM E  OUT  OF  HIS  COVER. 

The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  cleared  away 
the  smoke  from  the  field  of  battle.  It  has  defined  the 
opposing  hosts.  It  has  enabled  Ireland  to  see  at  last, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  who  are  her  enemies  and 
who  are  her  friends  (Irish  cheers).  It  has  enabled  her  to 
distinguish  between  the  true  iriends  and  the  false  ones,  and 
I  promise  the  right  lion,  gentleman  that  so  long  as  this 
generation  of  men  lasts  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  Ireland 
will  never  forget  this  day  (Irish  cheers).  !>ir,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  lor  weeks  past  has  been  fighting  under 
cover  (laughter).  At  last  we  have  got  him  in  the  open 
(cheers),  and  we  mean  until  this  question  is  finally  settled 
not  to  let  him  g<jt  back  into  the  bush  (cheers  and  laughter). 

*  #  *  *  * 

LORD  SPENCER  AS  A    WITNESS  AGAINST  COERCION. 

Lord  Carnarvon  (hear,  hear)  said  last  year  that  coercion 
had  become  practically  impossible  (hear,  hear).  He  said  no 
sane  man  would  propose  to  continue  it.  Did  Lord  Carnar- 
von cause  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  inquire  into  the 
sanity  of  his  leader?  Lord  Spencer,  the  most  competent 
witness  alive  (hear,  hear,  from  Mr.  Gladstone)  has  testified 
that  you  can  no  longer  rely  upon  the  coercion  system  of 
the  past  (Ministerial  and  Irish  cheers).  Does  any  gentle- 
man here  suppose  himself  as  competent  a  witness  as  Lord 
.Spencer1?  Is  any  gentleman  here  quite  certain  that  if  he 
had  been  placed  in  Lord  Spencer's  position  he  would  have 
administered  the  drastic  and  terrible  powers  confided  to 
him  with  the  same  pertinacity  and  courage  as  Lord  Spencer? 
(Ministerial  cheers.)  Sir.  if  I  were  an  Englishman  Lord 
Spencer's  verdict  would  be  final  with  me  (cheers,  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  joined).  I  should  regard  him  as  the  most 
competent  witness  —the  only  competent  witness  alive. 
And  yet  in  the  faces  of  these  two  noblemen  who  last  held 
the  position  of  Viceroy  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  Lord  Salis- 
bury is  prepared  to  resort  to  twenty  years  of  coercion. 
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EITHER  CROMWELL  OR  CONCILIATION. 

What  must  your  new  coercion  bel  You  must  go  back  to 
Cromwell  (hear,  hear),  and  having  gone  back  to  him  you 
must  keep  his  company  for  at  least  a  generation  (hear, 
hear,  and  laughter),  and  when  the  generation,  is  over  will 
you  be  any  nearer  to  success  than  you  are  at  the  present 
moment  1  (Ministerial  and  Irish  cheers  )  No,  sir,  be- 
cause now  you  are  near  success  (hear,  hear).  A  plain  way 
is  opened  to  you  by  a  guiding  genius;,  and  if  you  pursue 
it  the  end  of  trouble  and  the  certainty  of  peace  is  at  hand 
(hear,  hear).  Sir,  the  passion  of  nationality,  the  sentiment 
of  race  (hear,  hear),  the  determination  one  day  to  control 
the  internal  affairs  of  Ireland,  maintained  through  seven 
hundred  years  of  suffering  and  struggling,  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  has  become  the  Irishman's  second 
nature  (loud  and  prolonged  Irish  cheers).  Law  may  satisfy 
it,  but  law  can  never  expel  it  (hear,  hear). 

THE  LILY. 

Lord  Salisbury,  when  the  hon.  ami  gallant  gentleman 
at  St.  James's  Hall  repeated  the  dire  threats  about  the 
shrivelling  of  his  right  arm,  was  so  struck  with  the  con- 
clusiveness of  the  argument  that  he  said  to  attempt  to  add 
force  to  it  would  be  like  trying  to  paint  the  lily,  (laughter). 
Lord  Salisbury  does  not  stick  at  a  trifle,  but  he  will  not  try 
to  paint  the  Orange  lily  (cheers  and  laughter).  He  does 
not  know  this  particular  lily,  as  well  as  we  do.  This  par- 
ticular lily  stands  in  no  need  of  painting.  It  is  able  to 
change  colour  of  itself  (cheers  and  laughter).  It  was  buff 
once;  it  is  orange  now,  and  some  day  or  other  it  will  be 
green  (renewed  cheers  and  laughter). 

SEPARATION. 

It  is  said  that  this  Bill  leads  to  separation.  A  shell 
might  almost  be  thrown  from  Holyhead  to  Kingstown,  a 
telegram  would  bring  troops  and  ships  to  the  cities  of  Ire- 
land in  a  day,  your  barracks,  your  foits,  and  your  magazines 
are  already  in  the  country.  When  I  hear  this  argument 
from  Englishmen,  I  confess  that,  as  an  Irishman,  I  can  only 
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feel  wonderment;  but  if  1  were  an  Englishman,  conscious 
— proudly  conscious — of  what  the  energy  of  my  race  had 
done  in  making  this  island  one  cf  the  foremost  nations  in 
the  world,  in  carrying  their  colonies  and  flag  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth  and  in  maintaining  up  to  this 
moment  the  commercial  empire  of  the  seas,  I  should  resent 
as  an  injury  and  an  insult  the  offering  of  any  such  argument 
to  the  British  nation  (hear,  hear).  Ncj,  the  Irish  people 
have  suffered  too  bitterly  and  too  long  to  play  idle  tricks, 
and  the  House  may  rest  assured  that  when  they  obtain 
their  Parliament  they  will  chose  the  most  competent  men 
in  Ireland  for  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  (hear,  hear),  and 
those  affairs  will  be  conducted  with  wisdom,  dignity,  and 
good  faith  (cheers).  There  are  guarantees  in  the  Bill,  and 
there  are  guarantees  out  of  it.  The  two  real  guarantees 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  empire  are  physical  force  and 
the  free  consent  of  the  people.  The  possession  of  physical 
force  will  remain  with  England.  The  free  consent  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  rests  upon  their  interest  and  their  affec- 
tions. Their  interest  will  be  bound  to  you  by  this  measure 
of  political  freedom  and  their  affection  is  sure  to  follow 
(cheers).  I  say,  therefore,  that  with  regard  to  the  two 
permanent  bases  of  the  security  of  the  Empire  that  one  of 
them  remains  in  undiminished  force  and  the  other  will  be 
increased  (cheers). 

MR.   SEXTON'S  PERORATION. 

We  look  with  confidence  to  the  appeal  from  this  House 
to  the  country  (cheers).  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  peo- 
ple of  England  know  the  truth,  and  they  have  been  told 
that  truth  with  an  eloquence,  and  a  comprehensiveness, 
and  a  force  that  no  other  living  man  could  approach  (cheers). 
I  believe  the  appeal  to  England,  to  the  men  to  whom  the 
Prime  Minister  gave  political  force,  will  result  in  their 
using  that  political  force  in  the  name  of  justice,  and  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  be  supported  by  a  force  that 
will  be  irresistible  (Irish  cheers).  This  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween a  giant  and  a  throng  of  liliputians  (great  laughter 
and  Irish  cheers).  The  noble  lord  the  member  for  Rossen- 
dale  said  that  the  bill  is  dead.    Sir,  the  bill  is  not  dead 
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(cheers).  The  Bill  is  alive,  and  it  will  thrive  in  the  hands 
of  a  living  Irish  nation  (prolonged  cheers).  But  I  will  tell 
the  noble  Lord  what  is  dead — his  party  is  dead  (Liberal 
and  Irish  cheers).  His  party  is  one  of  husks  shed  by  the 
Liberal  party;  these  husks  are  represented  by  territorial 
"Whigs  and  sham  Radicals  (cheers  and  laughter)  Lord 
Salisbury  took  upon  himself  to  state  that  in  a  few  days 
this  Bill  will  be  a  matter  of  history.  It  will  be  a  matter 
of  history,  but  it^vill  be  a  history  of  one  chapter  closed 
and  another  opened  (hear,  hear) — it  will  be  a  history  of  a 
chapter  that  records  the  end  of  a  chapter  which  lasted  700 
years,  a  chapter  unequaled  in  misery  and  in  shame,  a  chap- 
ter of  tyranny,  retaliation,  and  of  persecution.  It  will 
mark  the  opening  of  a  better  and  a  happier  chapter  (cheers), 
of  a  chapter  to  last,  I  hope,  through  the  ages  yet  to  come, 
a  chapter  of  justice  and  of  mutual  kindliness — a  chapter 
of  prosperity  and  peace  (cheers).  Sir,  I  believe  that  in  the 
hall  of  the  Irish  Legislative  Chamber — opposite  the  statue 
of  Charles  James  Fox — that  one  great  Englishman,  before 
our  time,  who  had  the  wisdom  and  the  greatness  to  appre- 
ciate the  justice  of  the  Iiish  caupe,  will  stand  the  statue 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  (loud  and 
prolonged  cheers).  We  who  will  have  remembered  him  in 
his  greatness— we  who  have  seen  him  and  heard  him — will 
know  how  he  feared  nothing,  how  he  dared  everything 
where  his  head  and  conscience  led  him  to  champion  the 
Irish  cause  (cheers).  His  memory  will  be  a  beneficient 
influence  to  the  future  time  (hear,  hear).  History,  the 
impartial  justifier  of  right,  when  the  passions  of  this 
struggle  are  stilled,  when  every  one  of  us  is  lying  quiet  in 
our  grave,  will  cherish  his  memory  as  one  who  brought  to 
an  end  the  woeful  and  bitter  tight  between  two  nations — 
the  struggle  between  the  English  and  the  Irish  peoples — 
will  bless  his  memory  as  that  of  him  who  initiated  and 
achieved  between  great  Britain  and  Ireland  a  settlement 
sought  for  by  this  empire  beneficial  to  Great  Britain 
satisfying  to  Ireland  and  honorable  to  both  our  nations 
(loud  and  prolonged  cheers). 
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MR.  WILLIAM  V BRIE X. 


A   GLORIOUS  SUNSET. 

If  I  have  not  trespassed  too  long  on  the  attention  of 

the  House  (cheers)  

A  voice  from  the  Radical  bencbes-^Go  on. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN" — I  would  wish  to  say  something  on  the 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister;  but  really,  under  the  present 
circumstancr s,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  anything  but 
praise  the  Prime  Minister.  Perhaps  the  House  will  allow 
me  to  recall  the  fact  that  there  was  just  one  occasion  dur- 
ing the  bitter  conflicts  of  the  last  five  years  when  I  felt  at 
liberty  to  give  my  own  humble  opinion  of  the  Prime 
Minister  personally  as  divorced  from  his  administration  in 
Ireland.  Tt  was  just  after  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
carried  a  resolution  temporarily  exiling  me  from  this  House 
(laughter  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  joined),  I  hope  he  can 
look  back  upon  the  circumstance  with  as  much  equanimity 
as  I  can  (laughter).  On  that  occasion,  addressing  100,000 
people  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  I  spoke  with  as  much  warmth 
as  any  Irish  member  feels  to-day  regarding  the  Prime 
Minister.  We  are  not  mere  worshippers  of  success  (Irish 
cheers).  My  friends  will  bear  me  out  that  most  of  the  men 
who  have  embraced  the  cause  of  Irish  nationality  did  so 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  a  heart-breaking  business 
(hear,  hear). 

Mr.  GLADSTONE— Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN — I  do  not  know  what  the  fate  of  his 
Bill  is  going  to  be;  but  whatever  may  be  its  fate,  and 
whatever  conflicts  may  have  to  come-  and  in  spite  of 
all,  we  are  not  in  the  least  tired  of  the  struggle,  if  the 
struggle  is  to  come  again  (Irish  cheers) — ay.  and  even 
if  we  were  tired,  there  are  others  and  others  and  others 
who  should  take  it  up  (renewed  cheers).  This  much,  how- 
ever, I  do  say,  that  I  believe  as  long  as  the  Irish  name 
remains,  Irishmen  will  remember  with  gratitude  and  affec- 
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tion  the  great  measure  of  liberty  and  of  peace  to  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  devoted  the  glorious  sunset  of  his 
genius  and  his  days  (loud  cheers). 


SIR  CHARLES  RUSSELL. 


TH^FROTH  AND   FURY  MEN. 

"As  an  Ulsterman  himself  he  desired  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  question  of  Ulster.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
offensive,  but  he  desired  to  say  that  the  objections  from 
Ulster  came  in  part  from  those  who  entertained  a  real  but 
an  unfounded  fear,  but  the  great  volume  of  noise  and  pro- 
tests that  came  were  manufactured  (cheers;.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  bluster,  a  good  deal  of  bunkum  (Irish  and 
Liberal  cheers,  and"  Opposition  cries  of  "Oh,  oh").  They 
heard  all  the  same  thing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Irish  Church  Act.  Why,  the  senior  member  for  Dublin 
University  (Mr.  Plunket)  used  language  at  that  time  which 
as  read  now  seemed  positively  ludicrous.     He  said — 

"  We  appeal  to  our  brother  Protestants  in  England  and  Scotland 
to  stand  by  us  in  this  last  hour  of  our  affliction  (laughter).  We  call 
upon  them  not  to  drive  us  again  to  have  recourse  to  that  material 
physical  resistance  (loud  laughter)  which  accompanied  the  protest  of 
our  fathers  three  centuries  ago  (laughter),  which  accompanied  the  pro- 
tests of  our  fathers  two  hundred  yea's  ago  (laughter),  and  which 
accompanied  that  glorious  tight  for  liberty  and  Protestantism  for 
which  our  predecessors  fought,  and  for  which  we  are  ready  to  shed  our 
blood." 

(Loud  laughter).  Instead  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kanes  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  H annas  of  the  present  day  they  had  then  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ferrers  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College.    The  former  declared — 

"If  they  want  us  to  die  as  martyrs  (laughter),  we  will  die  as 
soldiers  first." 

(Renewed  laughter).    The  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  declared— 

"We  will  fight,  and  if  needs  be  we  will  die  (hear,  hear):  we  will 
die  as  our  father  did  before  us  (loud  laughter);  we  will  die  as  our  sons 
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will  die  after  us  (renewed  laughter) — yes,  we  will  die,  and  our  dying 
cry  will  echo  and  re-echo  from  earth  to  heaven  (laughter),  and  from 
one  end  of  Ulster  to  the  other." 

(Great  laughter).  He  onld  only  say  of  these  gentlemen 
that  their  Protestantism  entirely  eclipsed  their  Christianity 
(loud  cheers).  He  had  no  word  of  abuse  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Orange  party  (Irish  cheers).  He  believed  they 
were  misguided,  greatly  misguided,  but  he  thought  they 
were  creatures  in  the  hands  of  others  ^cheers) — men  who 
used  them  for  selfish  and  personal  ends  (cheers)  " 


mil  J.  McCarthy, 


"  MR.  GLADSTONE  HAS  GIVEN  SELF-GOVERNMENT  TO  IRELAND." 

"  It  I  might  venture  to  be  prophetic  now  I  would  say  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  the  avenger  will  surely  rise 
from  the  bones  of  those  who  may  perish  in  the  fight.  Let 
him  persevere,  and  let  the  enemies  of  this  Bill  and  of 
Home  Rule  do  their  worst  (loud  and  prolonged  Home 
Rule  cheers).  On  them  and  on  their  heads  be  the  respon- 
sibility—  the  terrible  responsibility — for  any  course  that 
may  follow  such  a  result  as  that.  But  let  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  go  straight  on  to  victory  (Home  Rule  cheers). 
One  thing  I  will  say  to  him  with  perfect  confidence.  ]  have 
not  been  much  given  to  pouring  out  language  of  high  com- 
pliment to  him,  but  I  would  say,  come  what  will,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  secured  National  Self-Government  lor 
Ireland  (Home  Rule  cheers,  in  which  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  joined).  The  Irish  people  feel  that  and  know 
that  (cheers),  and  they  will  never  forget  it  (prolonged  Home 
Rule  cheers).  There  was  another  great  Englishman  who 
stood  up  for  the  Irish  people,  and  whose  merits  and  whose 
services  were  so  revered  by  them  that  our  national  poet 
Moore  described  the  Irish  banshee  as  '  wailing  over  his 
grave.'    That  statesman,  I  need  hardly  say  was  Mr.  Fox." 
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MR.  JOSEPH  COW  EN. 

After  a  few  speeches  during  the  dinner  hour — one  of 
thern,  whole-hearted  advocacy  of  the  Bill  from  Mr.  E.  R. 
Russell — "Joe"  Oowen,  to  everybody's  delight,  rose  to  break 
the  silence  he  has  so  long  maintained,  and  to  fling  the  spell 
of  his  North  urn  brigm.  eloquence  into  the  contest  on  the  side 
of  Ireland  and  Gladstone.  A  brief  Demosthenetic  speech, 
a  string  of  profound  aphorisms  and  brilliant  anthitheses, 
its  vigor  and  beauty  enhanced  by  the  burr  of  Tyneside 
Doric  on  the  orator's  tongue,  it  captivated  the  House  that 
had  been  thirsting  for  a  draught  from  this  fount  of  refresh- 
ing eloquence.  The  Irish  members  felt  proud  and  grateful 
that  their  long-tried  friend  had  not  let  the  debate  close 
without  lifting  up  his  powerful  voice  for  their  cause,  and 
one  of  his  sentences  they  have  carried  away  as  a  stirring 
shibboleth  of  hope  :  "  This  Bill  may  not  be  victory,  but  it- 
is  the  herald  of  victory." 

MR.  JOSEPH  COWEN'S  SPEECH. 

"  He  would  vote  for  the  Bill  because  he  believed  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  desired  such  a  measure.  The  polls  at 
the  last  election  showed  that  they  did,  and  he  for  one  did 
not  believe  that  even  Ulster  would  refuse  Home  Rule. 
******** 

In  some  form  or  other  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  came 
back  to  coercion  (Parnellite  cheers).  Political  power  was 
now  on  a  new  basis,  and  the  suggestions  made  by  those 
who  opposed  the  Bill  might  have  done  twenty  years  ago, 
but  not  now.  What  thev  propose  would  but  intensify  the 
agitation.  If  they  were  to  give  Ireland  not  what  she  was 
entitled  to,  but  only  one  halt  of  what  she  asked,  and  that, 
too,  extorted  from  apprehension  and  fear,  they  would  not 
earn  the  gratitude  of  the  people.    They  were  told  that  this 
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Bill  was  revolutionary.  Well,  if  it  was  the  authors  of  it 
were  not  responsible.  Revolutions  should  not  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  those  who  made  them,  but  to  those  who 
made  them  necessary.  There  were  times  when  great  evils 
needed  great  remedies.  This  was  such  an  occasion.  (Min- 
isterial cheers).  This  Bill  was  a  decentralising  Bill;  it  was 
not  a  disuniting  Bill.  They  wished  to  reconcile  England 
and  Ireland  (cheers).     Events  were  stronger  than  Cabinets. 

Party  combinations  could  no  more  stop  the  pro- 
gress OF  THIS  HOME  RULE  CAUSE  THAN  THEY  COULD 
ARREST  THE  OUN.  EVENTS  WERE  MOVING  ON,  AND  EVEN 
IF    THIS    BILL    DID  NOT    ACHIEVE    VICTORY,    IT    WOULD  BE 

the  herald  of  victory  (cheers).  The  principle  it  con- 
tained was  the  principle  of  liberty  for  every  nation.  That 
was  the  political  gospel  of  the  future.  That  was  their  flag. 
On  it  was  inscribed  safety  to  the  British  Empiie,  peace, 
contentment  and  liberty  (cheers)." 


PA  ft  NELL. 

Like  rain  after  the  sirocco,  fell  the  voice  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell  upon  our  ears  when  the  hoarse  mouthing  of  the  Israelite 
(Mr.  Goschen)  had  ceased.  Rarely  to  anyone,  never  before  to 
the  House  of  Commons  has  the  Irish  leader  revealed  himself 
as  he  did  on  Monday  night.  The  impression  most  observers 
have  gathered  from  the  marble-like  face,  with  its  fine  brown 
eye,  like  the  eye  of  the  proud  Earl  in  Mrs.  Browning's 
poem,  "  coldly  casting  off  the  looks  of  other  men  as  steel 
arrows,"  and  from  the  cutting,  unsympathetic  tones  in 
which  Mr.  Parnell  has  usually  addressed  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  been  that  of  a  nature  cold  and  calculating, 
devoid  of  sentiment,  of  sympathy,  of  passion,  of  imagina- 
tion ;  the  strong  complement,  and  no  more,  of  the  cloud  and 
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lightning  genius  of  the  Gael.  This  was  by  no  means  a,n 
unnatural  impression.  Mr.  Parnell  has  hitherto  addressed 
the  English  Parliament  as  a  defiant  foe  ;  on  Monday  night 
he  bent  his  head  and  opened  his  heart  in  appeal.  "What  a 
revelation  !  What  love  and  tenderness — what  deep,  sweet 
feeling  trembled  in  the  accents  of  his  voice  !  The  House 
gazed  in  surprise,  and  listened  and  gazed  until  there  were 
few  men  whose  hearts  did  not  beat  the  faster  and  whose  eyes 
did  not  fill.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
witness  this  noble  spectacle  of  a  great  patriot  pleading  for  his 
country.  The  sight  of  that  bea^^tiful  face,  all  softened  and 
suffused  with  the  glow  of  enthusiasm,  the  light  gilding  the 
edges  of  the  beard  and  hair  like  a  halo,  will  remain  with 
me  an  inspiration  as  long  as  I  live.  The  large  and  many- 
sided  character  of  Mr.  Parnell  is  being  gradually  unfolded 
to  view  as  occasion  calls  it  forth,  beginning  as  the  daring 
and  resourceful  combative  politician,  he  has  in  turn  proved 
himself  a  patriot  with  a  passionate  devotion  to  his  native 
land,  a  wide-visioned  statesman  with  a  lofty  ideal  for  his 
country's  future,  and  an  orator  whose  eloquence  can  move 
the  hearts  of  men.  Few  speeches  delivered  in  the  English 
Parliament  have  left  a  deeper  impression  on  its  auditory 
than  his  speech  on  Monday  evening.  Not  to  speak  of  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  called  its  sound  statesmanship,  its  far-seeing 
moderation,  its  exposition  of  the  speaker's  argument,  it 
contained  many  passages  of  striking  rhetorical  force.  I 
commend  the  generous  sentiment  of  the  passage  beginning. 
"  No,  sir,  we  cannot  give  up  a  single  Irishman" — words 
worthy  to  become  the  motto  upon  the  scroll  of  Ireland's 
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Magna  Charta.  The  reproachful  pathos  of  the  demand 
why  Mr.  Chamberlain  should,  like  another  Brennus,  have 
cast  his  sword  into  the  scale  against  the  Ireland  that  never 
injured  him,  why  he  should  seek  to  dash  from  her  lips  "the 
first  cup  of  cold  water  that  has  been  offered  to  our  nation 
since  the  recall  of  Lord.  Fitzwilliam,"  the  restrained  yet 
terrible  words  of  the  passage  describing  the  alternative  of 
coercion,  and  to  those  who  heard  it  the  sadness  and  weari- 
ness, yet  undaunte.l  resolve,  conveyed  in  the  tone  in  which 
the  words  "  We  have  gone  through  it  all  before"  were  ut- 
tered. But  the  "  sensation  "  of  Mr.  Parnell's  speech, 
apart  from  its  general  effect,  was  the  statement  as  to  the 
Tory  offer  of  a  statutory  legislature  with  power  to  protect 
Irish  industries,  and  of  a  Land  Purchase  scheme  on  a  larger 
scale  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  state- 
ment— enunciated  with  calm  and  deliberate  emphasis — 
was  like  a  bombshell  thrown  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Consternation  overspread  the  faces  of  the  Tories,  while  the 
Parnellites  and  Ministerialists  kept  up  a  cheering  for 
several  minutes.  It  was  to  be  a  night  of  noble  oratory. 
MR.  parnell's  speech —  concluding  sentences. 

"  Seven-twelfths  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  live  out- 
side these  three  northern  counties,  and  only  five-twelfths  of 
the  Protestants  live  inside  these  three  counties,  so  that 
whatever  way  you  put  it  you  must  give  up  this  idea  of  pro- 
tecting either  a  body  or  a  majority  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  by  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Legislature 
either  in  Ulster  or  in  portions  of  Ulster  (cheers)."  • 

THE  UNION  OF  ALL  CREEDS  REQUIRED. 

"No,  sir,  we  cannot  give  up  a  single  Irishman  (cheers) 
— we  want  the  energy,  the  patiiotism,  the  talent,  and  work 
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of  every  Irishman  (cheers)  to  make  this  great  experiment 
— to  ensure  that  this  great  experiment  shall  be  successful 
(hear,  hear).  1  he  best  form  of  government  for  a 
country  I  believe  to  be  one  that  requires  that  that 
government  shall  be  the  resultant  of  what  forces  are 
in  that  country  (hear,  hear).  We  cannot  give  away 
to  a  second  J  egislature  for  a  section  of  Ireland  any 
portion  of  the  talent  or  influence  of  the  Irish  Protes- 
tants (cheers).  This  class — the  Protestant  class — will  form 
the  most  valuable  element  in  the  Irish  Legislature  of  the 
future, constituting  as  they  will  a  strong  minority,  and  exer- 
cising, through  the  first  order,  moderating  influence  upon 
the  making  of  the  laws.  We  have  heard  of  the  danger  of 
a  first  trial  of  untrained  legislators  in  an  Irish  Parliament. 
I  regard  their  presence  as  vitallv  necessary  to  the  success  of 
this  trial  (cheers).  We  want,  sir,  all  creeds  and  all 
classes  in  Ireland.  We  cannot  look  upon  a  single  Irishman 
as  not  belonging  to  us  (hear,  hear).  However  much  we 
recognize  their  ability,  we  cannot  admit  there  is  a  single 
one  of  them  too  good  to  take  part  in  this  experiment, 
(cheers)." 

"  Now,  sir  what  does  it  all  come  to  1  It  conies  to  two 
alternatives  when  everything  has  heen  said  and  done — the 
alternative  of  coercion,  which  Lord  Salisbury  has  put  be- 
fore the  country  (No,  no  from  the  Tories,  and  loud  Irish 
and  Ministerial  cheers),  and  the  alternative  offered  by  the 
Prime  Minister  as  a  solution,  carrying  with  it  a  lasting 
settlement  and  treaty  of  peace  (loud  cheers).  Tf  you  reject 
this  Bill,  Lord  Salisbury  was  right  in  what  he  said  as  to 
coercion  (No,  no),  and  with  respect  to  the  cries  of  No 
by  lion,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  say  that  you  will  have  to  resort 
to  coercion  (hear,  hear).  That  is  not  a  threat  on  my  part. 
I  would  do  much  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to 
coercion,  but  I  see  that  it  will  be  inevitable.  The  best  in- 
tentioned  Radical  sitting  on  these  benches,  and  who  thinks 
that  he  will  never  be  a  party  to  coercion  in  Ireland,  will  be 
seen  walking  into  the  coercion  lobby  for  d rustic  coercion,  or, 
at  the  very  outside,  pitifully  abstaining.    We  have  gone 
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through  it  all  before,  and  know  the  sort  of  Ireland  there  has 
been  lor  the  last  five  years.  We  know  that  they  have  had 
coercion  durir  g  these  five  years  of  a  very  severe  and  strin- 
gent character,  and  it  will  require  severer  and  more  drastic 
coercion  now.  You  will  require  everything  you  have  had 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  more  besides." 

THE  COERCION  THAT  FAILED. 

"  And  what  sort  has  the  coercion  been  1  You  h.ive  had 
during  these  five  years  —I  do  not  say  it  to  inflame 
passion  or  awake  bitter  memories — you  have  had  during 
these  five  years  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  you 
have  had  one  thousand  of  your  fellow  subjects  held  in 
prison  without  specific  charge,  many  of  them  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  some  of  them  for  very  many  months 
without  trial,  without,  your  placing  them  on  trial,  and  I 
think  of  all  these  thousand  persons  arrested  under  the 
coercion  of  the  late  Mr.  Foster,  scarcely  a  dozen  were  put 
on  their  trial  for  any  offence  (hear,  hear).  You  have  had  an 
Arm's  Act,  you  have  had  the  suspension  of  trial  by  jury. 
During  these  last  five  years  you  have  authorized  your 
police  to  enter  the  domiciles  of  your  fellow  subjects  in 
Ireland  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  to  search  every 
part  of  these  domiciles — ^even  the  beds  of  the  women — 
without  warrant.  You  have  fined  the  innocent  for  offences 
committed  by  the  guilty;  you  have  taken  power  to  expel 
aliens  from  the  country;  you  have  revived  the  Curfew  law 
and  the  blood  money  of  the  Norman  conquerors;  you  have 
gagged  the  Press,  suppressed  newspapers,  manufactured  new 
crimes  and  offences,  and  imposed  fresh  penalties.  All  this 
you  have  done,  and  much  mote,  in  the  past  five  years — all 
this,  and  more,  you  will  have  to  do  again." 

EITHER  FREEDOM  OR  DESPOTISM. 

"  The  provision  in  the  Bill  tor  terminating  the  representation 
of  the  Irish  members  has  b^en  very  vehemently  objected  to, 
and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  the  Border 
Burgh  has  said  there  is  no  half-way  house  between  separa- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  Ireland  by 
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the  Imperial  authority.  Well,  sir,  I  say  with  just  as  much 
belief  and  just  as  much  experience  as  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  in  my  judgment  there  is  no  half-way  house  be- 
tween the  concession  of  legislative  autonomy  to  Ireland 
and  the  disfranchisement  of  the  country  and  her  Govern- 
ment as  a  Crown  colony  (Irish  cheers).  But,  sir,  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  those  evil  days  must  come.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  wise  and  just  men  in  this 
House  to  cause  it  to  disregard  the  appeals  made  to  passion 
and  to  pocket,  and  to  choose  the  better  way  of  the  Prime 
Minister — a  way  of  peace  and  good  will  amongst  nations — 
and  that  when  the  numbers  in  the  division  lobby  have 
been  told  to-night  it  will  also  be  told,  for  the  admiration  of 
all  future  generations,  that  England  and  her  Parliament  in 
this  nineteenth  century  was  wise  enough,  brave  enough, 
and  generous  enough  to  end  this  strife  of  centuries  and  give 
jDeace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  to  suffering  Ireland  (loud 
prolonged  Irish  and  Liberal  cheer*)." 


MR.  GLADSTONE. 

At  last  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  to  close  the  debate.  I  am 
in  despair  at  the  task  that  is  now  before  me.  I  feel  my 
pen  utterly  inadequate  to  describe  the  magnificent  experience 
of  hearing  one  of  the  greatest  orations  in  history.  A  white 
old  man,  with  a  face  like  a  benediction  and  a  voice  like  an 
archangel's,  rising  in  a  stormy  assembly  and  swaying  it  as 
the  moon  sways  the  tides.  That  is  a  spectacle  the  sublimity 
and  the  awesomeness  of  which  my  poor  pen  must  entirely 
refuse  to  attempt  to  convey.  It  was  one  of  those  rare 
glimpses  of  the  possibilities  of  the  immortal  part  of  man 
which  we  are  now  and  then  vouchsafed,  and  which  only  the 
poet  can  crystallise  in  language.    I  must  take  refuge  in  the 
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duty  of  chronicling  humbler  details.  We  saw  at  once  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  splendid  form.  Rising  with  alert- 
ness and  springing  into  his  work  with  a  sort  of  eager  gaiety, 
he  seeme  i  to  rejoice  in  the  face  of  difficulty  like  a  boy  set 
free  for  a  frolic.  To  reply  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
was  play  to  him,  and  he  welcomed  and  sought  out  interrup- 
tions as  a  merry  diversion  for  his  exuberant  energy.  It 
was  glorious  to  see  this  double  energy  of  intellect  and 
physique  —  this  giant  mind  — crushing  opponents  in  mere 
play;  this  frame  of  ei^Lu-and-seventy  winters  swinging  and 
gesturing  with  all  the  lightness  and  buoyancy  and  vigour  of 
a  man  of  eight-and-twenty.  It  was  glorious,  and,  to  us, 
whose  champion  he  now  is,  how  grateful  as  well;  may  God 
long  keep  him  so.  And  his  voice,  that  was  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  all.  For  this  supreme  occasion  a  kind  Piovidence 
seemed  to  have  restored  it  to  its  pristine  beauty.  For  my 
part  [  had  never  heard  it  save  with  the  liuskmess  that  has 
impaired  it  of  recent  years.  On  Monday  night  all  that 
huskiness  had  vanished,  and  there  was  the  magi;  organ 
itself.  How  shall  I  describe  that  voice?  You  know 
Bulwer  Lytton's  description  of  O'Connell's  voice  heard 
at  one  of  the  monster  meetings.    Let  that  do  for  me. 

"Once  to  my  sight  the  giant  thus  was  given, 

Walled  hy  wide  air  and  roofed  by  boundless  heaven, 

Beneath  his  feet  the  human  ocean  lay, 

And  wave  on  wave  flowed  into  space  away. 

Me  thought  no  clarion  could  have  rent  its  sound 

E'en  to  the  centre  of  the  hosts  around; 

And,  as  I  thought,  rose  the  sonorous  swell, 

As  from  some  church-tower  swings  the  silvery  bell. 

Aloft  and  clear  from  airy  tide  to  tide 

It  glided  easy,  as  a  bird  may  glide — 

To  the  last  verge,  of  that  vast  audience  sent; 
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It  played  with  each  wild  passion  as  it  went; 
Now  stirred  the  uproar — now  the  murmurs  stilled, 
And  sobs  or  laughter  answered  as  it  willed. 
Then  did  I  know  what  spells  of  infinite  choice 
To  rouse  or  lull  has  the  sweet  human  voice. 
Then  did  I  learn  to  seize  the  golden  clue 
To  the  grand,  troublous  life  antique — to  view, 
Under  the  rock-stand  of  Demosthenes, 
Unstable  Athens  heave  her  noisy  seas." 

Like  the  poet  I  realised  for  the  first  time  through  hear- 
ing it  how  much  of  the  secret  of  a  great  orator's  power  lies 
in  his  voice.  The  sound  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  voice  I  can 
compare  to  no  sound  that  I  know,  but  the  deep,  far  sugges- 
tions of  some  of  its  notes  reminded  me,  I  do  not  know 
why,  of  a  track  ot  moonlight  shimmering  along  the  sea. 
And  the  superb  courage  of  this  king  of  men  !  What  must 
the  little  dogs  and  all  "  the  Trays,  Blanches,  and  Sweet- 
hearts of  the  Liberal  party  who  have  been  barking  at  their 
aged  leader  and  calling  him  madman,  have  felt  when  they 
beheld  hiin  proving  himself  not  only  every  inch  the  king  he 
ever  was,  but  a  Samson — a  lio.i  heart — smiting  hosts  of  foe- 
men  with  his  own  right  arm,  and  revelling  in  the  sport. 
Surely  while  Gladstone  lives  in  such  vigour,  the  hope  of  the 
traitors  and  enemies  of  Ireland  is  vain.  In  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way  — a  lion  is  in 

the  streets  !"  *  % 

# 

It  would  be  a  sorry  task,  which  I  should  not  attempt, 
to  analyse  the  lofty  argument,  or  ciiticise  the  exquisite  per- 
oration of  a  speech  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of 
parliamentary  oratory  ever  delivered,  whose  eloquence  will 
be  recited  in  our  schools,  and  whose  wisdom  will  be  quoted 
as  maxims  for  the  political  guidance  of  generations  yet  to 
come. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE'S  MAGNIFICENT  PERORATION. 


"I  cannot  dismiss  from  consideration  the  consequences 
that  must  follow  on  the  rejection  of  this  measure.  What  is  the 
case  of  Ireland  at  this  moment  %  Have  gentlemen  considered 
that  they  are  going  into  conflict  with  a  nation?  (Cheers.) 
Can  anything  stop  a  nation's  demand  except  its  being 
proved  immoderate  and  unsafe1?  But  here  are  multitudes 
of  us,  and  I  believe  millions  upon  millions  out  of  doors, 
who  believe  the  demand  is  neither  in  moderate  nor  unsafe 
(cheers).  In  our  opinion  there  is  but  one  opinion  before 
us  as  to  the  demand — it  is  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  granting  it.  There  is  no  question  in  our  minds  that  it 
will  be  granted  (cheers).  We  wish  it  to  be  granted  in  the 
mode  described  by  Mr.  Burke  when  he  said  in  his  speech 
at  Bristol — 

'  I  adhere  to  my  old  standing  invariable  principle  that  all  things 
that  come  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland  should  issue  as  the  gift  of  her 
bounty  and  benefice  rather  than  as  a  claim  recovered  against  a  strug- 
gling litigant;  as  a  provision  of  your  wisdom  and  foresight,  not  as 
wrung  from  you  with  your  blood  by  the  cruel  grip  of  a  rigid  ne- 
cessity.' 

The  difference  between  giving  with  freedom  and  dignity  on 
the  one  side,  and  accepting  with  acknowledgment  and 
gratitude  on  the  other,  and  giving  under  compulsion — giv- 
ing with  disgrace,  with  resentment  dogging  you  at  every 
step  of  your  path.  The  difference  is  in  our  eyes  fundamental, 
and  this  is  the  main  rfason  not  only  why  we  have  acted,, 
but  why  we  have  acted  now  (cheers).  This,  if -I  understand 
it,  is  one  of  tlie  golden  opportunities  which  come  and  go 
and  rarely  return — they  return,  if  at  all,  at  long  intervals,, 
and  under  circumstances  which  no  man  can  forecast,  (hear, 
hear).  There  have  been  such  golden  moment's,  even  in  the 
political  history  of  Ireland- -even  in  the  tragic  history  of 
Ireland.    As  her  poet  says — 

*  One  time  the  harp  of  Innisfail  was  tuned  to  notes  of  gladness.* 
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•and  then  he  goes  on  to  say — 

'But  yet  it  oftener  tells  a  tale  of  all  prevailing  sadness.' 

But  there  was  such  a  golden  moment.  It  was  in  1795,  It 
was  in  the  mission  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  at  that  moment 
it  is  historically  clear  that  the  Parliament  of  G rattan  was 
on  the  point  of  solving  the  Irish  problem.  The  two  great 
knots  of  that  problem  were,  in  the  first  place,  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  reform 
of  Parliament  (hear,  hear).  The  cup  was  at  her  lips,  and 
she  rose  ready  to  drink  it  when  the  hand  of  England  rudely 
and  ruthlessly  dashed  it  to  the  ground  in  obedience  to  the 
wild  and  dangerous  intimidation  of  an  Irish  laction.  There 
has  been  no  great  day  of  hope  for  Ireland — no  day  when 
we  might  hope  completely  and  definitely  to  end  the  con- 
troversy, until  now.  After  more  than  ninety  years,  the 
long  periodic  time  has  at  last  run  out  (cheers)  and  her  star 
again  mounted  into  the  heavens.  What  Ireland  was  doing 
for  herself  in  1795  we  at  h  ngth  have  done.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  emancipated — emancipated  after  a  woe- 
ful disregard  of  solemn  promises  through  twenty-nine  yeais 
— emancipated  slowly,  sullenly,  not  from  good  will,  but 
from  abject  terror,  and  with  all  the  fruits  and  consequences 
that  will  always  follow  that  method  of  legislation  (Parnel- 
lite  cheers).  The  second  problem  has  been  also  solved — 
the  representation  of  Ireland  has  been  thoroughly  reformed, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  say  the  franchise  was  given  to  Ireland 
on  the  readjustment  of  last  year  with  a  five  heart,  and  the 
gift  of  that  franchise  was  the  last  act  required  to  make  the 
success  ot  Ireland  in  her  final  effort  absolutely  sure  (loud 
cheers).  We  have  given  Ireland  a.  voice — we  must 
listen  for  a  moment  to  what  she  says  (cheers). 
We  must  all  listen,  both  sides,  both  parties,  as 
they  are  divided,  I  am  afraid,  by  an  almost  unmeasurable 
distance.  But  we  do  not  undervalue  the  forces  that  are 
against  us.  I  have  described  them  as  the  foices  of  class* 
and  dependents,  and  that,  although  a  general  description  in 
slight  and  rude  outline,  is,  I  believe,  a  pretty  accurate  one 
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(cheers).    I  do  not  deny  that  many  are  against  us  whom 
we  should  have  expected  to  be  with  us;  but  on  the  other 
side  what  have  you  1    You  have  wealth,  you  have  rank, 
you  have  station,  you  have  organization,  and  you  have 
power.    What  have  we  ?    We  think  we  have  the  people's 
hearts  (cheers).     We  believe  and  know  that  we  have  the 
promise  of  the  harvest  of  the  future  (loud  cheers).     As  to 
the  people's  hearts  you  may  dispute  it,  and  dispute  it  with 
perfect  sincerity.    It  is  a  matter  about  which  you  may  ask 
tor  proof.     As  to  the  harvest  of  the  future,  I  doubt  if  you 
have  so  much  confidence,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  in  the 
breast  of  many  a  man  who  means  to  vote  against  us  to- 
night   a    profound   misgiving  approaching  even  in  some 
places  to  a  deep  conviction  (hear,  hear),  that  the  end  will 
not  be  as  we  foresee  it,  and  not  as  you  foresee  it,  but  that 
the  ebbing  tide  is  with  you,  and  the  flowing  tide  is  with  us 
(loud  cheers).    There  it  stands.     Ireland  stands  at  your 
bar  expectant,  hopeful,  almost  suppliant.     Her  words  are 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness  (cries  of  Oh.  and  cheers). 
She  asks  a  blessed  oblivion,  and  in  that  oblivion  we  have 
an  interest  deeper  than  hers  (cheers).    The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, the  member  for  East  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Goschen)  has 
asked  us  not  to  abide  by  the  traditions  of  which  we  are  the 
heirs.  By  what  traditions'?  By  the  Irish  traditious  (cheers). 
Go  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world,  ransack  the 
literature  of  all  co;mtries,  and  find  if  you  can  a  single  voice 
or  so  much  as  a  newspaper  article,  unless  it  be  the  product 
of  the  day,  in  which  the  conduct  of  England  towards  Ire- 
land is  anywhere  treated  except  with  profound  and  bitter 
condemnation  (cheers)      Are  these  the  traditions  by  which 
we  are  exhorted  to  stand  ?    No,  they  are  sad  exceptions  to 
the  glory  of  ou^country — they  are  more  than  a  dark  blot 
upon  the  pages  of  its  history,  and  what  we  wish  to  do  is  to 
stand  by  the  traditions  of  which  we  are  the  heirs  in  all 
matters  except  our  relations  with  Ireland,  and  to  make  our 
relations  to  Ireland  conform  to  the  other  traditions  of  our 
country  (cheers).    So  we  have  treated  our  colonies.    So  I 
hail  the  demand  of  Ireland  for  what  I  call  a  blessed  oblivion 
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of  the  past.  She  asks  also  a  boon  for  the  future,  and  that 
boon  for  the  future,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  will  be  a 
boon  to  us  not  less  than  to  her  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
Think,  I  beseech  you,  not  for  the  moment  but  for  the  years 
that  are  to  come,  before  you  reject  this  Bill  (loud  and  pro- 
longed cheering,  during  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
resumed  his  seat)." 

THE  CLOSE. 

The  scene  that  followed  is  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  Parliament.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  resumed  his  seat, 
and  the  Speaker  rose  to  put  the  momentous  question,  a 
shout  went  lip  the  like  of  which,  at  any  rate,  I  have  never 
heard,  nor,  I  am  sure,  h  is  any  man  who  has  not  been  upon 
a  field  of  battle — it  was  a  shout  of  hope  and  of  defiance,  a 
shout  of  conflict.  The  tremendous  moment  had  come  at 
last;  the  time  for  speeches  was  at  an  end;  now  to  settle 
scores,  and  test  the  true  friends  and  false  by  the  stern  arbi- 
trament of  the  division. 


HARK,  ERIN!    THE  BLAST  IS  BLOWN, 
i. 

Hark  Erin,  the  blast  is  blown  on  the  heath, 
That  summons  thy  son-j  to  conquest  or  death; 
The  lines  are  till  set  in  fearful  array, 
Avd  thou  must  be  saved  or  ruiu'd  to-day. 
Like  the  flood  of  the  winter,  resistless  and  grand, 
Forth  rushed  to  the  shock  the  strength  of  the  land; 
And  hearty  and  free  was  the  ready  halloo 
That  answered  the  call  of  Brian  Boru. 

II. 

"Oh,  trust  not  that  form  so  aged  and  dear 
Amid  the  wild  crash  of  target  and  spear,* 
Bright  star  of  the  field  and  light  of  the  hall, 
Our  ruin  is  sure  if  Brian  should  fall." 
Like  the  waves  of  the  west  that  burst  on  the  rock 
The  hosts  at  the  morning  rushed  to  the  shock, 
But  ere  his  last  beam  was  quenched  in  the  sea, 
The  Raven  was  quell'd  and  Erin  was  free. 

— Gerald  Griffin. 
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PADDY'S  DREAM. 


The  following  extract  from  the  newest  book  on  Ireland 
by  a  Frenchman  ("le  Reve  de  Paddy  et  le  Cauchemar  de 
John  Bull."  Notes  sur  l'lrlande.  Par  H.  Saint-Thomas. 
Paris  :  E.  PI  on,  Nourrit,  et  Cie,  Rue  Garanciere,  1886)  is 
a  statement  of  the  whole  case  of  Ireland  and  of  the  whole 
story  of  British  misrepresentation  condensed  into  a  nut- 
shell:— 

"  First  you  take  from  a  man,  by  violence  and  without  any  other 
right  than  that  of  the  stronger  party,  half  the  patrimony  of  his 
ancestors,  then,  piece  by  piece,  the  other  half,  but  always  legally  and 
because  he  refuses  to  obey  laws  which  violate  his  religion — and  you 
call  him  a  'robber.' 

"You  fix  au  exorbitant  rent  upon  the  land  he  tills,  and  as  he 
finds  himself  in  consequence  unable  to  pay  you,  you  seize  his  crop, 
turn  him  out  of  his  cabin,  and  throw  him,  for  form's  sake,  a  miserable 
alms  which  he  never  asked — and  you  call  him  a  '  beggar. ' 

"You  luin  his  industry  by  laws  of  your  making;  he  has  no  more 
work,  and  refuses  to  till  for  you  the  land  of  which  you  have  robbed 
him  and  which  can  no  longer  support  him — and  you  call  him  an 
« idler.' 

"  As  he  pushes  audacity  so  far  as  to  complain  for  centuries  with- 
out ceasing,  to  claim  his  own  and  to  threaten  to  take  it  back,  you 
forge  shameful  laws  afresh  against  him,  cast  him  into  prison — and  call 
him  a  'brigand. ' 

"As  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children  are  dying  of  hunger, 
besotted  with  misery,  covered  with  rags,  and  lying  for  want  of  better 
in  the  mud  of  the  ditch — you  call  him  'dirty.' 

"This  is  exactly  what  the  English  in  former  times  have  brazenly 
done,  and  what  the  English  of  to: day  tranquilly  continue;  the  difference 
being  that  the  first  committed  the  robbery  and  that  the  second  keep 
on  reaping  the  fruits.  And  when,  proofs  in  hand,  you  point  out  their 
work  to  the  English  of  to-day,  they  reply  what  the  generations  before 
them  have  constantly  replied,  contradicting  thus  one  after  the  other: 
'  All  that  may  have  been  true  down  to  the  present,  but  it  is  not  true 
of  the  actual  moment.' 

"  But  all  that  is  not  ancient  history,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not 
to  look  far  behind  him  in  order  to  be  made  'blush.'  It  is  the  story  of 
the  hour  I  write  in,  which  unrolls  itself  dolefully  among  the  Irish 
fields." 
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"  THE  CHILD  UNBORN  SHALL  RUE  THE  HUNT. 
ING  OF  THAT  DAY. 

(Buffalo  Union,  July,  1886.) 

Since  the  memorable  8th  of  April,  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
introduced  his  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  speeches  of  the  great  Premier  have  often  been  illumin- 
ated with  glorious  pronouncements,  destined  to  be  imperish- 
able as  the  truths  they  proclaimed.  But  in  tender  pathos 
that  makes  the  lip  quiver  and  the  eye  grow  dim,  the  fol- 
lowing from  his  address  at  Liverpool  last  Monday  is  unsur- 
passed: "  It  was  here,"  he  said,  "I  first  drew  breath.  I 
have  drawn  it  now  seventy-six  years.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  I  shall  pay  my  debt  to  nature,  and  these 
possibly  are  the  last  words  I  shall  speak  in  Liverpool  !" 

Mr.  Gladstone  quoted  from  the  ballad  "Chevy  Chase  :" 
"The  child  unborn  shall  rue  the  hunting  of  that  day." 
and  exclaimed:  "  If  idle  and  shallow  pretexts  bewilder  the 
mind  of  the  people,  or  if  power,  wealth  and  rank  over- 
bear the  national  sense,  the  child  unborn  shall  rue  the  voting 
of  that  day.  I  entreat  you  to  resolve  that  the  civilized 
world  shall  no  longer  assert  that  Treland  is  England's 
Poland,  and  to  determine  that  England  shall  no  longer 
have  a  Po'and.  She  has  had  it  long  enough.  Listen  to 
prudence,  courage  and  honour.  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in 
the  new  ;  ring  out  the  notes  and  memory  of  discord  ;  ring 
in  the  blessed  reign  of  a  time  of  peace." 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  ANTIPODES, 


From  the  discourse  delivered  by 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Moran, 

In  the  Catholic  Bible  Hall,  Sydney,  N.S.,  on  Easter  Sunday,  1886. 


"  Be  not  ashamed  of  Ireland  (cheers).  The  winter  is 
already  passed,  the  springtime  is  come  (immense  cheering), 
the  sunshine  and  the  smile  of  summer  is  already  upon  the 
green  fields  of  Erin  (renewed  cheering).  *  *  * 
But  it  is  not  the  Church  alone  in  Ireland  that  has  arisen 
from  the  tomb.  Her  national  spirit,  too,  has  been  revived 
(cheers),  and  Ireland  stands  before  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom to-day  arrayed  in  a  moral  force  against  which  the 
enemies  of  justice  struggle  in  vain,  and  asserting  her 
national  rights  in  the  calm  dispassionate  accents  of  freedom, 
and  demanding  constitutional  independence  as  her  inalien- 
able birthright  (great  cheering). 

At  no  distant  day  the  great  statesman  who  now 
holds  the  helm  of  the  empire,  will,  by  granting 
this  legislative  independence,  add  another  to  the 
unfading  laurels  which  he  has  already  won  in  deal- 
ing justice  to  the  irish  people.  *  *  * 
We  hail  with  joy  the  rising  sun  of  this  new  era  of  prosperity 
and  peace;  its  rays  shall  soon  bathe  with  glory 
*  The  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world.'  " 

(Cheers.) 

His  Eminence  concluded  as  follows: — 

"  Let  religion  and  virtue  guide  your  steps  (applause). 
Fear  not  those  enemies  who  persistently  revile  everything 
just  and  honorable  and  good.  Combat  them  only  by  the 
weapons  of  forbearance  and  charity  (applause),  for  the 
golden  words  of  St.  Chrysostom  should  never  be  forgotten, 
'  Christians  are  not  to  overthrow  error  by  violence  or  con- 
straint, but  by  perseverence,  instruction,  love  and  charity.'  " 
(Enthusiastic  cheering.) 


